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A FEW READERS have asked us to mention things, so 
here goes. (One of these is made up.) 


Bill White has a nice Munros Screensaver/pictures website 
at http://www. billwhite.clara.net 


Paul McMonagle reports having had atrip to Geal Charn in the 
Monadhliath on 2/12/99 (“lovely day, icy roads, fresh 
soft knee-deep snow, no view’) when he left a pair of fairly 
new Makalu walking poles on the ground at the bridge. If 
anyone found them, please email Paul at paul. mcmonagle 
@dtn.ntl.com whereupon he promises to refund the 
postage and provide “a suitably Christmassy reward”. 


Jennifer Thomson tells of having seen “a massive 
illuminated disc” hover just below the summit of Ettrick 
Pen. She reports standing by as ‘five sheep, two grouse 
and a toad” were drawn upwards into the mysterious 
craft via a pulsing yellow-green ray, “like a swimming-pool 
flume, only greener’. Her map case and Leki trekking 
poles also disappeared. Asked to describe the disc, 
Thomson later compared it to “a large spinning pizza but 
with metal bits where the mozzarella should have been”. 


Stewart Logan recounts some problematicalaccess tales on 
page 8, but he’s currently better known for his plan to 
complete a tenth round of Munros on Schiehallion on 
Hogmanay 1999. More on this in due course (it wouldn't do 
to count Munros until they're bagged), but for now the 
contact details for his fundraising efforts ought to be 
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given. Stewart’s round is raising money for Lanarkshire 
Cancer Care Trust, 01698-355137, while anyone wishing 
to contact the man directly should try 01698-852414, 
or stewart_logan @ laighlands.freeserve.co.uk 


Alan Blanco is making his annual request for end-of-year 
details from anyone who has climbed 600 or more Marilyns. 
Approximately 43 people are currently in the Hall of Fame, 
most recently Barbara Jones after a November ascent of 
Burton Hill. The 700s are suddenly the new black, whatever 
that means, with 14 folk in the 700-800 band as compared to 
12 still milling about in the 600s. Two of this year’s new crop 
have come in very high: James Gordon and Andrew Allum 
both over 1000. Blanco is keen to hear figures from existing 
Hallites, plus any new people. Contact him at 49 Airthrey 
Avenue, Glasgow G14 9LY or alan @ staclee. freeserve.co. uk 
and if possible say which hill rounds you have completed 
out of Munros, Corbetts, Grahams, Donalds and Hewitts of 
Englandandwales. The new edition of Marhofn, the Marilyn 
Hall of Fame Newsletter, should be out late March; the first 
issue is still available if you send an AS SAE. Membership 
of the Hall of Fame doesn’t bestow major benefits on the 
bagger — no bank bonds, no healthcare schemes — while 
a visit to Lundy and the Mayar is more likely than a visit from 
London’s Mayor. (Yes, yes, we know neither Lundy nor 
Mayar are Marilyns, but it’s a topical gag.) However, aside 
from being encouraged to climb all manner of obscure and 
interesting hills, you're likely to receive an invite to the next 
HoF gathering. The 1999 version, to Carna in August, was a 
rare day: perfect weather, good companions, cracking hills. 
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- The whole she bag? 


Keeping tabs on tables of hills — be they Munros, Corbetts, Grahams, Donalds, Marilyns, Yeamans, Hewitts, Deweys, 
Synges, etc etc — is often reckoned to be a boys-and-numbers thing. The hefty male/female bias in the Munroists 
listing would tend to support this, but could it simply be representative of an overall male/female imbalance in 
all hillgoing and hence nothing to do with lists and ticking as such? And even if it is true that more men than 
women structure their hill climbing by using a list, what about all those women who have completed Munros and 
so on? And how come the person with the highest Marilyn tally is female? 

Is using a hill list at all different for a woman than for a man, either in terms of the practicalities or the 
psychology of the thing? Do women who walk with male partners or clubmates end up trying to “prove” something 
to the others as a result of peer pressure? And what about hill-going women of fiercely independent spirit, of 
whom there are many? Many use hill lists nonetheless. 

And has bagging become more “woman-friendly” now that there are more lists to work from beyond the SMC- 
maintained (and hence very male) Munros? In an attempt to learn about all this and more, TAC contacted 
various women known to have bagged the odd hill in their time. On these three pages, occasionally throughout the rest 
of the magazine, and again in TAC45 come March, this is what they said ... 


Frances Wilson, Portstewart 
(Munros 1990, Welsh 2s 1994, Donalds 1999, English 2s 1999) 


ALTHOUGH I have completed several lists within a 25-year walking career 
(ie Munros including the English, Welsh and Irish varieties, Wainwrights, 
English and Welsh 2000s, Donalds), ticking and the associated dedication to 
detail have to me always been secondary to the enjoyment derived from 
walking per se. Outwith walking my life is full of lists — things to do (work), 
things to do (home), shopping lists etc — so when out in the hills the last thing 
I want is another list. This does not mean that I am anti-lists — far from it. Some 
of the best days I have had on the hills have been in pursuit of a tick for some 
list and last year a week’s walking in the Wicklow Mountains was chosen on the strength of the number of missing ticks 
from that section in the book. It was a great week — especially when we were snowbound on the way home. Looking back 
at last year’s walks, I see that out of 83 days, only 18 were with the aim of getting new summits on lists of one sort or 
another whereas I’m sure a dedicated ticker would have felt a day without a tick was a waste. 

My situation is simply that I am married (and have been for over 20 years) to a university geomorphologist who likes to 
visit new areas and hills. Much of his research is based on things seen while out hillwalking. Peter is also keen on lists and 
even wrote an article on different Lake District lists for TGO in 1987. He also wrote a letter to /rish Mountain Log defending, 
lists after another reader damned them. As Peter generally chooses where we walk [purely for the landform element, you 
understand — Peter], I am quite happy to be taken to new places in his pursuit of a satisfying walk. 

I first became involved in lists when I started walking back in the mid-1970s at the age of 21. Then I made my own lists — 
of where I had been, how far and what summits. The next stage was when I met Peter, who had a copy of Munro's Tables 
— and I found I was able to use my lists as evidence for being awarded ticks on these. In addition, as a relative newcomer 
to the Lake District, I was introduced to Wainwright and being a very strong walker was able to gain eight and sometimes 
ten summits in a day. I soon finished the Wainwrights. The Munros took 15 years and to me this was the definitive list. We 
completed the last 50 in a Scottish summer (1990), often wet and frequently in mist but we did them. Since then we 
have moved on to various other lists and suddenly I will learn that I have almost finished a certain list, for example last 
summer I discovered Pillar Rock was the final ascent for the English 2000s list (a fitting activity for eclipse day). 

Now that several of the major lists are completed, the lesser ones provide goals for short days or travelling, days and I 
admit that I have visited places I would never have dreamed of going to if Peter had not read about the summit in some list or 
other [and deemed the geomorphological interest worthy — Peter again]. For me, walking is the enjoyment, the summit 
and tick being of secondary and very minor importance. I walk because I enjoy walking and being outdoors, even in the 
rain and other bad weather. [ still keep a list of all my walks — no longer in an old exercise book but as a database 
which totals the mileage and days walked and from which I can find out how many times I have climbed a particular 
mountain. But that is because I enjoy using a computer, not preparing lists. 

So ticking for me is a poor second to the enjoyment which walking presents. 


Ann Bowker, Portinscale 
(English 2s 1982, Welsh 2s 1982, Munros 1986, Corbetts 1992, Grahams 1999) 


IT ALL began with George Bridge. We found his book in the local library and decided that this might give an incentive for our 
young son Martin to climb hills. It worked. At age 11 he completed the Welsh 2000ers with a weekend over the Snowdon 
horseshoe and finally Tryfan. Two years later he finished the lot after a guided ascent of Pillar Rock and a backpack over 
the outstanding Lakeland hills. I deliberately held back on Black Mountain so that he could have the pleasure of “beating, 
mother” to both the English and Welsh summits, probably the most “feminine” action of my entire bagging, career! Mean- 
while we had discovered the existence of Munros and Corbetts so he had quite a few of these ticked before growing up and 
losing interest in bagging although not in mountains. Ultimately it was his parents who were hooked on the bagging game. 
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There is an obsessive element to bagging. At one time I was somewhat of a religious fanatic and at my back of my mind 
lay the exhortation to “sacrifice” where it was decreed that one should give up the thing one wanted the most. I 
clearly remember thinking that if I was still that way inclined then it would be climbing the last Munro which I must 
forego. This surely has nothing to do with being female but is perhaps an interesting observation in view of the recent 
recommendation (Scotsman Outdoors, 2/10/99) from Ralph Storer to do the same although presumably not for 
religious reasons. It may also pinpoint what is perhaps the biggest difference in attitude between Rowland and me, a 
point perceptively picked up by TAC’s editor in an earlier article. I am definitely more of a completionist and have less 
interest in a list which I know I will never finish. This was overcome with the Marilyns by setting subgoals of 
England, Wales, Grahams, hills over 1500ft, mainland hills etc. I find it difficult to get motivated by Yeaman’s list 
although am happy to use it as a basis for selecting walks. Rowland is quite happy to set a numerical target (1500 Marilyns, 
2000 Yeamans) and seems entirely unbothered by not having climbed the In Pinn and Stac Pollaidh. This may reflect a 
“boys-and-numbers” approach to hills but Iam unconvinced that gender rather than personal preference is relevant here. 

On a personal note it may just be that I am not a typical female, having always had a fascination with and aptitude for 
numbers, culminating in a mathematics degree! As a child I resented my gender and always wished I had been born a 
boy. Perhaps this had something to do with being brought up at a time and in a place where climbing trees for example 
was considered inappropriate behaviour for a small girl. As an adult I have not found it to be a handicap. Indeed while 
others at work were forever urging me to protest about sexual discrimination I never felt subjected to any. Similarly I can’t 
see that being female makes any difference whatsoever to my hillwalking. 

Surely the question which should be asked is not why so few women bag but why so relatively few climb hills for 
any reason? Are there actually fewer female baggers as a percentage of female hillwalkers? I’m not convinced there 
are. Women are greatly outnumbered on the hills and I even suspect that quite a few initially go out to please their man 
and subsequently lose interest. Either they decide that such a man is not for them or having entered into a steady 
relationship with him find some excuse to stay at home. I have no concrete evidence of this, it’s just a hunch. Women 
are more likely to walk with rambling clubs, perhaps because many are frightened to walk alone and find it difficult to 
find suitable companions. Such clubs are not conducive to bagging activity, which could be another factor. 


Lottie Gregory, Dunblane (Munros 1999) 


SOMEWHERE near the top of Beinn a’Chroin on a frosty clear November day a young, surprised male voice suddenly 
said “Are you by yourself then?” “Well, yes,” I replied, “are you?” — the perception clearly being that a young man 
could walk by himself but a woman on a hill by herself was a bit strange, especially a grey-haired one. 

That was 1993 when, new to hillwalking, I had just realised that if I waited for friends and family to be free on a day 
with reasonable weather to do the same hill I wanted to do, I would never complete 50 Munros, never mind the whole lot. 
And time was running out ... 

Planning, getting up early, driving and parking the car, never mind negotiations with stalkers, were difficult, the walk 
relatively easy. As confidence (perhaps misplaced) grew, I stopped feeling guilty about being by myself and passed 
groups with a nonchalant “Hi!” Pve had much appreciated company for some of the more inaccessible hills and a 
professional guide on Skye but more than half the Munros have been done alone. For a long time I really believed I 
walked alone from necessity (sad, really) but then came the dawning that I actually enjoyed the solitude, the freedom to 
make my own decisions and the sounds of the hills. 

In September I was wandering round the Ring of Steall when I met a large multi-coloured group of assorted 
bodies, chattering noisily away. The leader stopped and asked “Do you like walking alone?” “Yes,” I said. “It’s 
quieter.” “And quicker”, he said ruefully. “And altogether simpler!” I concluded as I walked off. But I always tell my 
husband where I’m going. He’s only called out the police once and, guess what, I wasn’t alone that day! 


Barbara Brodie, Culloden 


NOW, I don’t mean to be contentious, but based on a sample size of two women (my sister and me) I think the real 
difference between men and women who bag is that men are generally “anoraks” when it comes to bagging or any other 
“pastime” for that matter. I don’t know, or care about for that matter, the history of all the lists that appear, which as if 
by magic make the hills more “worthy” than they were before (but that’s another story). Nor do I know what hill is in 
which section, the height of any listed hill in the country you care to mention, or what size of boots Hamish Brown takes. 

Maybe women are just more imaginative than men. I can think of 
better things to do with my time on a wet Saturday than drive for three 
hours to go up a hill, which of course must be a new hill, which takes 
all of a couple of hours to climb — up and down — and then have 
a three-hour drive home. Or maybe we have less time. By and large, 
who does the cooking, child rearing, household chores, etc? 

Maybe if I did have a hill, listed or otherwise, on my doorstep I 
would have done multiple ascents, but I don’t. However, I’ve been 
round our local woods at least 175 times this year (total ascent 
16000m). Does that count? 

The only reason I know how many hills I have done is because 
my partner keeps totting them up (though I do list them). He is 
also keeping track of the number of hills the dog has done! Yes, he 
does have an anorak — and what’s more it’s quilted. 
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Val Moffat, Inverness (Welsh 2s 1992, English 2s 1993, Munros 1993) 


WHEN I WAS a child I used to visit a public park in London. In this park there was a hill, not a big one, but a very 
clearly defined hill. I used to like to climb this little hill and stand at the top. I don’t remember making a conscious 
decision to bag, hills and if it was not for my husband I probably wouldn’t have completed all the Munros and Tops. 
Given the chance I would be a fair weather walker which means I would not go very often. I think the important thing 
about hillwalking is being able to appreciate the views, especially the one from the top! I dread to think how many of 
our expeditions have begun with diametrically opposed opinions about the weather forecast. — 

In the 1970s when we started walking I found the hills exhausting work. I got so 
tired on every ascent that I always wanted to sit down and rest and the rests were 
never long enough. As time went on, the walking became easier and I was delighted 
when we completed all the hills over 2000ft in England and Wales. The Scottish hills 
were much more of a challenge. So many of them did not have paths all the way to the 
top. At first I found that a bit scary, especially as I could not read a map very well. I 
have to admit that I am still not good at it. My responsibility is the food, drink and 
clothing — the same as at home! Now, of course, we are climbing Corbetts. So why 
do I do it? What keeps me going, even in the wind and rain? I think it is the space to 
talk and to think. It always seems easier to get things into perspective up a hill. 


Helen McLaren, Pool of Muckhart (Munros 1992) 


THERE ARE LOTS of reasons I bag hills. First and foremost I enjoy it. I do it because I want to. This may seem crazy to 
bagging critics but each to their own. However, just because I tick a list at the end of the day doesn’t mean that I have 
suddenly stopped seeing, the wildlife, reading the history or listening to the songs and stories. The tick is not instead of 
anything, it’s an added bonus. 

Perhaps the best reason for following a list of hills is that you get to places other people don’t normally go to. When 
deciding where to walk everyone is influenced by something — a book, a friend, a picture, a television programme — and as 
such is influenced by someone else’s opinion. A list of hills, on the other hand, is totally impartial. Sure, there will be the odd 
day you wish you hadn’t bothered but the nice surprises far outnumber those. 

Whether or not the female version differs from the male I wouldn’t care to say. I am not a competitive person and am 
very much doing this for myself. Nor am I trying to keep up with or outdo anybody. Neither do I feel any compulsion to 
rush and will not compromise a good route or go out on a totally foul day just for the tick. I didn’t start hillwalking until 
my mid-thirties — before that walking was very much what we did when the weather was too bad to go caving or 
climbing, — and the bagging happened gradually. First it was the Munros then, a few years later, the Corbetts were added. 
Now the Grahams and other interesting hills are on my list too. And who knows, it may get revised again someday. 


Lady Lorna Anderson, Helensburgh (Munros 1962) 


WOMEN who bag hills. I was, of course (!), never one of them. It just so happened I was a woman (one of a large 
mixed family) who habitually loved outdoor activity — home county Gloucestershire. The basic roots. We all seven 
loved outdoor activity and enjoyed each other’s. Indeed we did things in varying combinations but no such thing as 
not doing any sort of activity if no-one else wanted to do it. On we went, our wild love and everyone understood. So I 
can’t hold forth about psychology and all that. 

One thing, — I’ve always been a loner. Clubs and all that are out except ye one time Lomond Club which provided 
transport in winter when I was terrified of whatever two-stroke scooter I had. How weil they did me and I never ever paid 
a sub (!) and got several winter Munros. All men on hills I automatically overtook. Pace was me. So why the Munros? 

As a nurse, Scotland after Birmingham gave me endless opportunities. Munros — never knew anything about them. | 
just tore off for hills, the higher the better, and they stretched my ghastly need for physical activity. Naturally love of 
district took over — west and west/north for ever. Therefore struggled with all vehicles at Crianlarich. When heading 
east I had to be reasonably self-disciplined — turn right, on you go. 

That is roughly it. Willie Docharty got at me. Can’t remember how. But when I knew there was something called 
Munros — now halfway through them anyway — he edited me. Never ever would have considered a hill done ‘til a// 
3000ft tops had been covered. How well did Willie D advise me. Yon Cairngorm — Stob Lochan nan Cnapan!!! Mid 
Great Moss. Midnight train from Buchanan Street, midwinter, having cycled from Helensburgh, dropped at Kingussie 
4am. That Glen Feshie fringe — how I loved it for the ghastly struggle for its tops. Eventually, no Stob Cnapan ’til 
humbly crawling up from east side. Devil’s Point after drop down into the Lairig. Most women “herd around” for fear of being 
alone. That fear I never ever have experienced. I love the women climbers I knew but do wonder why they didn’t go it alone. 


Barbara Jones, Guildford 


WHY BAG and tick? Hill lists provide a pointer to “good” hills. Is this any worse than someone’s guidebook or even a map? 
Lists provide a framework on which to hang expeditions and get to places one would in all probability not otherwise visit. I 
seldom think of lists or numbers when actually on the hill: too busy enjoying being out there. On my 600th Marilyn in mid- 
November I was too busy looking for the trig point to celebrate! Extra pleasure comes back home when doing the ticking and 
remembering previous hills. Other possible reasons: one-upmanship / competition — maybe in the subconscious. Legiti- 
macy — with a husband who would not mind if he never went up another hill, “having to bag” this or that adds a little weight 
to my need to go to the hills. Hunting instinct — perhaps. Something to get one’s teeth into— certainly. Related to hunting? 
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It’s been a long time, four years in fact, since we’ve had one of these, 
but now seems as good a time as any for .. 
23 differences between hillwalking and rugby 


1 


Rugby types, rather disingenuously, like to call their game “rugby football”. Football is another 
game altogether whose name they are trying to steal; the game of rugby only rarely involves the 
foot hitting what isn’t really a ball by any accepted definition. When it does happen, the one player 
capable of kicking the ball usually kicks it out of the field of play. There is no other game, not even 
the ludicrous “American football” where such a premium is placed on directing the ball out of play. 


Hillwalking does not steal anyone else’s name, resisting all temptation to style itself “scuba hillwalking” or “bowls 
hillwalking”, but confines itself to an admittedly prosaic descriptive simplicity. Nor does the walker get kicked out of 
the field of play, apart from in the stalking season of course. 


Rugby is a microcosm of the capitalist system. The backs, a cherry-picking dilettantish elite, lounge 
around until ready to profit from the labours of the lumpen underclass. The forwards suffer most of 
the physical abuse the “game” metes out. The backs are usually professionals or officer class 
MOD types and the forwards horny-handed sons ofthe soil. 

Hillwalking is the most egalitarian of pursuits, with every member of a typical party brandishing their own map and 
compass and claiming to know the way. 


Rugby has Princess Anne for a patron saint. 
Hillwalking has Walter Poucher. 


Rugby has a great tradition of community singing. The songs major on deviant sexual practices 
and feature juvenile stereotypes of blacksmiths, sailors, chambermaids etc. They are usually sung 
with trousers round the ankles and sick down the jumper. 

Hillwalking has a great tradition of community singing. The songs major on the rowan tree, Loch Maree, Bonnie Mary 0” 
Argyll etc. They are usually sung with the trousers tucked into a thick pair of woolly socks. 


Rugby is basically what at school we called a “piley on”, but with more brutality allowed. 
Hillwalking is basically what at school we called hillwalking. 


Scotland has produced some world-class hillwalkers: Tom Weir, Hamish Brown, Muriel Gray etc. 
Scotland has produced about two rugby players who might just sneak into a world third eleven. (World third fifteen, 
surely? — Ed.) 


The captain of England’s rugby team was seen poncing around Chelsea’s Harbour Gym with Lady Di. 


The captain of England’s hillwalking team, should such a post exist, would have been A Wainwright — who would 
have no more been seen in a “gym” than jumping about to Carl Cox in a new fangled “rave”. 


Hillwalkers tend to lunch on sandwiches and the odd Mars Bar. 
Rugby types tend to lunch on the tailgate of a Range Rover parked in the Murrayfield car park. They eat pheasants and 
quails’ eggs out of a Jenner’s hamper. 


Hillwalking gets almost no TV coverage unless you count Jimmy McGregor’s jaunts. 
Rugby has massive media coverage even though only 5,000 people turn up to vital World Cup ties. 


Hillwalking was never one of the British institutions most likely to give succour to apartheid. 


Hillwalkers tend not to be nicknamed after comic animals, eg wallabies, kiwis, springboks. Who has ever seen a kiwi? 


42 Rugby has thrown up the minimally talented entertainer Max 
Boyce — said by many to be the Welsh Jimmy Krankie. 
Hillwalking has thrown up the highly talented entertainer Jimmy McGregor 
— said by many to be the Scottish Paul Simon. 


13 Rugby has just finished its so-called World Cup, which can no 
more claim world representation than can the baseball World 
Series. Itis confined to two types of nation — those with more 
sheep than people and those within 20 miles of the Date Line. 
Hillwalkers, as TAC readers will know, have no truck with sheep and as 
Phil Stacey pointed out (“10 reasons why hillwalking is a pish idea”, TAC6) 
are relatively unlikely to get a date. Moreover, since every nation in the 
world bar Holland and Albion has hills and walkers, hillwalking has 
the greatest representation imaginable. 
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Rugby is punctuated by whistle blasts announcing penalties. Or, rather, a string of penalties is 
occasionally punctuated by rugby. It is important that no-one should know why a penalty has been 
given, although it is never for the eye-gouging and stomping seen by everyone bar the ref. 

The only time you would hear whistle blasts during hillwalking would be the rather unlikely scenario whereby 
you were in trouble. Should that happen you will be rescued by the hardy and selfless souls who make up MRTs 
or SARDA. These people will not accuse you of “knocking on” or “blind-side flanking” whatever that is if it is 
not rhyming slang. 


The cathedral of dreams for rugby is Murrayfield, a ground outshone by the magnificent Tynecastle 
Stadium and built by debentures from the ill-gotten gains of financial types in Charlotte Square. 
The cathedral of dreams of hillwalking is Glen Coe, built by glaciers and outshone possibly only by Yosemite, 
California or Torres del Paine in Patagonia. 


If the recent attendances at World Cup matches can be used as data, rugby fans appear to be 
willing to go out and watch their sport about twice a season. 
Hillwalkers insist on taking part in their sport even if the rain is horizontal and the visibility is zero. 


Rugby types are often referred to as “rugger buggers’; hillwalkers often as “baggers”. These 
words sound very similar and in fact their alliterative conjunction is used in every issue of TAC. 

A bagger is someone who can metaphorically be seen as popping summits into a bag. A bugger on the other hand is 
someone who (don t go there — Ed.) 


At some point rugby was riven by a mighty schism 
which sundered it acrimoniously into Union vs League. 
Hillwalkers on the other hand smile cheerily every time they 
meet and are unified by a love of the outdoors and all God’s 
fauna. The only schism is between those who think you 
should leave a note on your dashboard and those who don’t. 


The most infamous incident in rugby occurred when 
the British Lions were touring South Africa and would 
shout “99” and then beat up their nearest opponent. 
Hillwalkers on the other hand shout “914” or “284” and bore 
their nearest opponent with lists. 


Scotland’s voice of rugby is one John Beattie, an 
unathletic fleshy character so un-erudite that he 
recently opined, in the Herald, “Anyone who can 
spell every word right, correct ... must have wasted 
a life”. Beattie is also the creator of the rather 
interesting metaphor “We must unlock the key”. 

The voice of hillwalking in Scotland is undoubtedly the editor of this organ Mr Dave Hewitt (no it bloody isn t — 
Ed.), a wiry hill tiger with metaphors in every rucksack pocket. A man so erudite his prose is sprinkled with 
references to Chomsky, Hemingway and Archie Hind. He doesn’t even use the spell-checker on his trusty old 486. 


If you ask a hillwalker on a Monday morning about the hill they climbed at the weekend, they will 
tend to dwell on the view from the summit, or the mighty clearance in the weather on the way 
down. They will probably not claim that the real experience was in the clubhouse afterwards. 


Your average modern rugby player is a hulking brute whose head disappears directly into his 
shoulders without the intervention of anything so girly as a neck. To avoid having his ears 
bitten off, he tapes them to his head. His myocardium is dangerously enlarged to get blood to 
the ludicrous expanse of tissue. He is liable to die in his fifties from cardiomegaly as a result. 

Your hillwalker is a lithe individual keen of eye, willowy of frame, with ears covered by nothing more eccentric than a 
balaclava. Their myocardium is lean and efficient and they will live to an advanced age — look at Jimmy McGregor. 
(That's enough about Jimmy McGregor, people will start to talk — Ed.) 


Rugby types spend their lives in a welter of apologetics about the rules. When Will Carling’s 
team won everything for years by a most unenterprising blend of piley-ons and Rob Andrew’s 
kicking, the fans were never done insisting that the merest quantum shift in the rules would 
restore the game to the artistry of Barry John and JPR. 

Hillwalking requires few rules. Don’t eat the yellow snow. Don’t attempt to descend the Aggy Ridge before the 
end. Never trust the compass in the Cuillin. Bright too soon rain by noon. Check with the factor in the stalking 


season. Always leave a note on the dashboard. (And that’s enough rules — Ed.) 
Perkin Warbeck 


Access all areas 


TACshop 


Dear TAC, 


| have walked the Scottish hills for 40 years and, after a 
confrontation with a keeper in the early days, have restricted 
my trips during the stag season to Sundays or to non- 
stalking areas when | have not managed to get clearance 
beforehand. | have never had any problems in the hind 


season and have been told by several keepers that walkers | recognising that estates have to try to balance the books. 


in the hind season do not pose a serious problem as no 
specific hinds are being stalked. | stick to ridges as far as 
possible since the animals tend to favour the corries. 

Since retiring, | have had time to go to the hills midweek 
and within two weeks in mid-November was turned back on 
one Graham trip, very reluctantly given the okay on 
another after sweet-talking the keeper and then noisily 
berated when descending a hill on a third trip. 

On Tuesday 9 November | apparently should have known 
better than getting the OK of three shepherds in Glen 
Artney to go up Mor Bheinn to the north. | had been going 
for 25 minutes when a four-wheel came racing up a track 
blaring its horn and turned me back. The keeper said | could 
not carry on and must go back immediately as | had gone 
through a gate to park. The shepherds should have locked 
the gate and he was now going to do so after giving me time 
to walk back. You can't really argue with that. He said | 
should have realised it was shepherds who had given me 
the OK when they had no right to do so. He also said | 
should not go anywhere on his estate without permission 
until after 15 February, Sundays included. 

| then drove round to Loch Earn and sought permission to 
climb Sron Mhor (aka the Graham Creag Each — Ed.). A 
farmer said that | would not normally get permission in the 
hind season but, as | had asked him and he knew that the 
keeper was away for the day, it should be OK. | went east 
off the summit intending to take in Meall Reamhar and as 
| dropped into the glen between the hills, a Land Rover 
came along a track halfway up the second hill and stopped 


above me. To pass some time and see what he would do, | | 


stopped on a lower track by the river and ate my piece. He 
was not for moving so | decided to call it a day because | 
could only see more problems ahead. As | walked down the 
lower track, he drove along the upper one keeping 


er 


level with me. Quite far down, his track disappeared round a 
shoulder towards Glen Lednock. His “parting shot" as he 


turned away was a bang from his rifle. It certainly appeared 


that he was trying to remind me who was boss. 
On Saturday 20 November | climbed Duchray Hill between 
Glen Isla and Glen Shee, keeping to the SW ridge all the 


way. On descent | met a chap with a rifle coming up who | 


berated me for moving all the deer from the southern corrie 
and so ruining his day. When | asked when the deer had 
been in the corrie, he said it had been full the previous 


late afternoon — but | saw no deer until ten minutes from | 


the summit and they were on the opposite side of the hill. 


Now this might be due to my climbing, or attempting to 
climb, some of these hills midweek — but | have always 
done this albeit to a lesser extent. | just have this feeling 
that the estates have accepted having virtually lost the 
“battle” on the higher hills and are trying to exert their 
waning authority on the lesser ones. | have always been 
relaxed about the restrictions in the stag stalking season, 


However, | fear that if they try to impose a blanket ban 
from mid-Aug to mid-Feb, they will come off worst. | reckon 
that in two weeks | had more problems than in the past 
20 years. Is anyone else finding access becoming more of 
a problem to the walking and climbing community? 


Yours, 
Stewart Logan, Bothwell 


Ed. — Stewart is also one of several people to report 
problems at Invervar (on 6/11/99), although after initially 
blocking access, the keeper then okayed him to go clock- 
wise round the Mairg Munros. “] was quite surprised at 
how amenable he was to that,” Stewart notes, “as | knew 
the estate's recent reputation. He was then quite friendly 
and said that the Deer Commission had very much increased 
his cull requirement and it was a struggle to meet it.” 

The reputation of the estate is not good, with a large 
notice attached to the (frequently locked) gate advising 
walkers that the estate needs to restrict access during 
the lambing period (Apr-May), nesting (May-Jun), deer 


| calving (Jun-Jul), grouse shooting (12 Aug — 10 Dec), stag 


cull (1 Jul — 20 Oct) and hind cull (21 Oct — 15 Feb). 
Which leaves only six weeks from mid-Feb when free 
access might be allowed, and even then the estate hints at 
“Other programmes ... that may require restrictions”. Just as 
contentious is the car park across the road, built with £5000 
of council money in the late-1980s. A “Safety Notice” now 
states that when the gate is closed, this may be closed too. 
Other Glen Lyon reports include folk setting off up the hill 
only for “large thugs” to saunter up and say words to the 
effect of “Enjoy your day. Just don’t expect that nice car 
you've left in the car park to be taking you home tonight’. 
One walker returned to find his car locked but with a note on 
his passenger seat advising him not to go on these hills 
again. Obviously these could have been the actions of 
anyone feeling malicious in the glen that day — but, deer 
quotas or not, there does seem to be a pattern here. 
Much more on this particular situation in your Ed's piece 
in The Scotsman Outdoors, 27/11/99, while Dave Morris’ 
excellent follow-up letter (6/12/99) is well worth reading. 
Away from Perthshire (gah, what a place it is), some kind 
of an award for small-minded malice-cum-menace should 
go to whoever Alison Coull met on Maol Chean-dearg in 
October. “Two friends and | were stopped on the right of 
way on a Sunday,” she reports. “The keeper and four of his 
clients stopped and waited for us while staring in a very 
intimidating way. As we approached, one of the American 
clients put his walking poles across the path and said that 
we didn't get any further unless we knew the password. The 
keeper then interrogated us about whether we would be 
coming back the next day — why he thought we would 
want to do exactly the same walk again is a bit of a mystery.” 


Full details of the sales pitch on p15 of TAC43, but basically: 

Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p), 48pp, details of 669 Tops and 114 Corbetteers. 
The Grahams and the New Donalds (2nd edition), Alan Dawson and Dave Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.20), 32pp of hill data. 

Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); H and M of England, Dawson, £2 (£2.40); H and M of Ireland, Clem Clements, 
£3.70 (£4.20). Hewitts = Hills of England, Wales, Ireland over Two Thousand feet, Marilyns = hills of any height with 150m drop. 
World Tops and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40), Munro’s Fables, Hutchison and Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50); Walking the 
Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.50). All eight books, plus a six-issue TAC sub: £30 inc p&p. (The six TACit Tables: £15 inc p&p). 
The Relative Hills of Britain (Cicerone, 1992), Dawson, £8 inc p&p. T-shirts — TAC36 cover, XL, L, M, £13 or £17 with TAC sub. 
TAC33 cover, all sizes, £11 or £14 with sub. Basic TAC sub — £6 for six issues. 


TAC, 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clacks, FK12 SEN. Cheques — subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; books/mags, TACit Press. 
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Murdo has the Onerous responsibility of lighting 
THE MILLENNIUM BEACON oh top of Ben Cloofie... 


L knew this OLD 14 INCH 
REFRACTOR would Come in 
useful one dey! 


Tt's CAMERON MacPISH, 
in the UK. and Well- 


RIGHT, LADS! THIS ONE 
DEFINITELY GOT To GO} 


hava lity af oul 
Retiel me. 


pre-eminent hill broadcaster 
known CAIRN KICKER!!! 


mi! G i 
iia 2G se Wage ten? ae Ci 
| Om Oo iy \ y i 
Ges : ame 
| | 2 RG =s2 AT 
| So, 


Mc MecP ish, L respect your 
right to your Posi ony OW 

Kizkina over cairns, although 
agree with it mysele, 


Whar abovuk all the RED 
; PAINTED WAYMARKERS jn the 
AD | Alps? Did that stop REINHOLS 
A MESSNER becoming the 

greatest mountaineer ever t! 


7 


As LT see it: 
Your Point is thet the HILLWALKING 
EXPERIENCE is lessened by 


ARTIFICIAL NAVIGATIONAL AIDS? 


ANG ON A MINUTE here, Murdo. These are 
all GOODARGUMENTS | Aren't you only, 


h “uppased to Talk A LOT OF PISH 7 


Kod, tow tH ()) 
Ses 2, = Mt WS 
= S=eS Beers) (<“IRSZ 
zZ =) Aha, Warbeck's given me a \ 
Sad ry Y prong REPRIEVE... ANA in NG 
n= Ren | FRAME, the Swan is even Going tr 
Pai DRAW ME HANDSOME oe 

and with ~ FOXY CHICK!!! 


~ 


\ae ae 
an <a 


“ldo Muare 


Unfortunately for you, Murdo, THE 
GREAT OUTDOORS’ hac just tested this 
TITANIUM SK) POLE and pronov ; 


Tobe ALMOST UNBREAKABLE NY! 


HAPPY M 
To ALL CUR READER.s!|!! 


HVS quiz warped by JMT folk 


After last year’s astonishingly high scores (96% to win, 88% for second place etc), it’s time for a decently 
difficult quiz. Entries to 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN, by 5th February 2000, 
or emailed to Dave.Hewitt @dial.pipex.com by 9pm that same day. First prize is undying glory plus a six- 
issue TAC sub, a copy of Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, the Harveys Superwalker map of the Ochils and the 
last remaining TAC36 sweatshirt. Second prize is the sub, the Corbobook and a TAC T-shirt. Third gets the 
booklet and the sub, while Mr or Ms Booby wins the 1996 CD “Everest” by Off and Gone and the 1997 CD 
“Mount Everest” by The Diggers, neither of which are very good. 

Maximum score: 100. As ever, the odd (or even even) bonus might be awarded for inventive thinking if deemed 
relevant. You get something half right, we give you half marks ... okay? 


1 In 1999 


1a Why was Snowdon not deleted? (2) 
1b In which TV series was which orange-cagouled character killed by a lava fireball from Mount Evanston? (1+1) 
1c Which hill man was said to be “more Rab C Nesbitt than John Muir’? (2) 


1d Who said this, of whom: “It is a mountain for them to climb, but they have plenty of them around here so 
we'll have to be careful’? (1+1) 


te Which corrie was involved in a ticket controversy? (2) 

1f Which two of the following nine were not judged to be “places of a lifetime’? 
Cyberspace Hong Kong Lake District Outer Space Vermont 
Himalayas Istanbul London St Kilda (1+1) 

1g What happened to 46 Munros, 95 Corbetts, 591 Grahams and 54 Donalds on 7th February? (2) 


2 Cor, better get these right 


Which Corbett: Psssf | 
Wanna score 
some, dope? 


2a had a bit part ina 1999 drugs scandal? (2) 
2b is green and sheltered? (2) 


2c was recently in the news in connection with 31 
fatalities? (2) 

2d played in the 1999 Wadworth 6X National Village 
Championship? (2) 

2e is in Barlinnie? (2) 


3 Graham hills 


Which Graham: 
3a shaggeda spy? (2) 
3b was judged too old at 83? (2) 


3c in Region 1 has a summit trig with a metal plaque reading: “This monument forms part of the Ordnance 
Survey National GPS Network. It is an offence to damage it. If found damaged please ring our helpline on 
08456 050505. Thank you. July 1999”? (2) 


3d _is bigger than all other Grahams and everything else too? (2) 
3e has an English ban? (2) 


4 Bens, generally 

Which Ben: 

4a featured in The Unauthorized Autobiography of Reinhold Messner? (2) 
4b completed the youngest Graham round? (2) 

4c reported on something recently abolished? (2) 

4d sang “Cigarettes are bad for you”? (2) 

4e is in Rome? (2) 


5 Sequence dancing 


Complete the sequences: 
5a Caonich — Luiblea — ???? — Balmore — Glentough (2) 
5b Ochil — tree — Loch — rennie — Muir — house — ???? — crofts (2) 
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5c Bex — Blackdown — ???? — Mendip — Mendip — Box (2) 
5d Salisbury — Crawley — Newport — Gower — 7??? — Wells (2) 


5e What connects Francisco and Jacinta Marto with Tom na Gruagaich 
and Spidean Coire nan Clach? (2) 


6 At the movies and into the music 


6a Which film includes the line: “OK ramblers, let’s get to rambling”? (2) 


6b Which film starts with the main character speaking these lines: 

“Personally | think the unconquered south face is the only one worth 
scaling ... of course it’s a 20,000-foot sheer wall of ice but then when did 
that ever stop me before? Naturally, | intend to make the ascent without 
the benefit of oxygen but also without crampons or even an ice pick’? (2) 


6c In which film is the eponymous hero offered marijuana grown at exactly 2000ft up a Mexican mountain? (2) 


6d_ In which film did a lost map cause heather to die? (2) 


6e Which guitarist admitted in a 1994 magazine interview: “We were touring Scotland and just as the acid kicked 


in, we stopped the car and got out and belted up Ben Nevis”. (2) 


6f Who has a room with “an enormous collection of ordnance survey maps, fantastic rolling views of 
Wiltshire, a computer, several 18th-century archeological tomes, and a batch of proto-metal records” 
and once sang “A man comes up ina 4x4/ Up to me all alone on this lonely moor / And my rock says hello to 
his gaping jaw ... And | wonder why a man behave like this / Behave like he wanna feel the land is his?” (2) 


Complete the lyrics: 


6g “Halfway up ???? with an empty flask of tea, a fog descends and takes away my visibility.” (1) 


6h “l went from the Andes to the Indies in my 7???” (1) 


7 Arange of hills 
7a Where are the Bowater Hills? (2) 


7b Which Nuttall has the record six-hitter in partnership with the former record catch-taker? (2) 
7c¢ Which Euro 2000 team’s shirt badge features a mountain rising above a goalpost? (2) 


7d Which Matterhorn is pictured on SR98A? (2) 
7e Which island hill was seen 638ft beneath the Pennines in 1944? (2) 


7f What word connects Colonel Muammar Gaddafi and a Welsh Corbett? (1) 


8 Spam and grits 


8a Which appropriately named cartographer began his 90th year on 18/12/98? (2) 
8b Who once worked as a map tracer and pegged out aged 90 having enjoyed a life of camping? (2) 


8c What is Mac? (2) 


8d Why were these 1km grid squares in the news this year? SK7244 SK9790 TF1998 
8e Which 1999 edition of The Guardian had a picture of a trig point on its front page? (7) 


9 AW shucks 


The history of hillgoing includes a number of people with the initials AW. The following six quotations come from 


TLO611 (2) 


AWs (not all regular hillgoers however). Match them with the names given below, which include eight red herrings. 
9a “| really believe in empty spaces ... Empty space is never wasted space.” 
9b “Of all the charities | have ever studied, none has struck me as so completely odious as the Ramblers’ 


Association...” 
9c “Onwards and upwards.” 


9d “Yes, dear, there will be other days, other meetings, other kisses. There must be. Yes, dear, we will go 


again to Badger Hill...” 


9e “Yes, that’s about the right distance — but then | wonder what Latitude or Longitude I’ve got to?” 
9f “You came out of nowhere like the sun up from the hills. Cold, cold was the wind, warm, warm were your lips, 


out there on that ski trail...” 


Alfred Wainwright Arabella Weir 
Alice Walker Arthur Wellesley 
Andy Warhol Arnold Wesker 
Adam Watson Alan Whicker 
Auberon Waugh Anne Widdecombe 
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Andy Wightman 
Andy Williams 
Angus Wilson 

Alice in Wonderland 


(2 points each) 


410} LWP Aq pediem zinb SAH 


In defence of A E Robertson — Peter Drummond 


or most of the departing century the Scottish 

mountaineering world has regarded A E Robertson 
as its first Munroist, the first person to climb all the 
peaks listed in Munro’s Tables. Most of his summits 
were surmounted in the last decade of the 19th 
century and completion took place in September 1901 
on Meall Dearg of Glen Coe when he kissed the 
cairn and his wife, famously in that order. He wrote 
up the account in the Scottish Mountaineering Club 
Journal, which also published extracts from his hill 
logs many years later. When the SMC began to 
publish lists of those who had completed the Munros, 
AER was listed as number one, 22 years ahead of 
Ronald Burn and precursor to the post-war hundreds 
then thousands achieving the same goal. So really 
there was little challenge to the idea that AER was 
the first Munroist. Until recently. 

What stirred up the sediment was the publication 
of two books, The First Munroist — the Reverend 
A E Robertson by lan Mitchell and myself [TFM] 
and Elizabeth Allan’s Burn on the Hill — The story 
of the first Compleat Munroist [BotH]. The apparently 
conflicting claim expressed in their titles could be 
resolved by accepting that the “compleatness” of 
the latter lay in Ronald Burn having done all the 
Tops as well as the Munros, while AER only laid 
claim to the separate mountains. However TFM (p3) 
explored the point, first raised by Robin Campbell 
(SMCJ 1989, p222), that AER may not have stood 


on the top of one of the Munros listed at that time, Ben | 
Wyvis. His notebook, a retrospective and patchy | 


affair, says of an 1892 trip: “I did Ben Wyvis, taking 
train to Auchterneed from Tain. | followed the usual 
way up but near the top it came on heavy rain and as 
| did not want to get soaked | turned” [my emphasis]. 

Towards the end of his completion AER returned 
to other hills not fully done (Meall Dearg was one 
such) and while it is not impossible he did re-do 
Wyvis, it was never recorded in his scrappy notes or 
logs. On the basis of this confession, the charge 
is now being laid by tribunes of the people Dave 


had not even got to “near the top” of either as AER 
undoubtedly had on Ben Wyvis. The case for Burn 
is stronger, but there are perhaps clouds over some 
of his ascents too since he was not a good navigator: 
his biographer says of him (BotH, p6), “In spite of a 
lifetime preoccupation with maps, Ronnie often got 
hopelessly lost.” On Sgurr na Fearstaig for instance 
he arranged a few stones into a cairn “where he 
judges the top to be” (BotH, p87) and felt like knocking 
down another cairn nearby. (Could Cameron “cairn- 
kicker’ McNeish be Burn’s reincarnation?) We all 
know how difficult it can be to judge the exact summit 
of some hills and in mist many completers may have 
touched a cairn “near the top” but not exactly at it. 

Is there a comparison to be made with Mallory and 
Irvine’s 1924 climb on Everest, when they were last 
seen about 300m below the summit? Leave 
aside the debate about whether they went to the 
summit and died on the retreat — highly unlikely given 
some of the technical difficulties ahead. Supposing 
they had gone past the First and Second Steps on 


| the north-east ridge and were “near the top” when 


| they retreated in bad weather, should they have been 


Hewitt (SMCJ 1999, p242) and Alan Blanco (TAC42, | 


p5) that AER did not complete, and that Ronald 
Burn should be given the title — or even Hugh 
Munro himself since he also only “missed one” (AB). 

As a co-author of TFM | would jump to AER’s 
defence, wouldn't 1? Well, perhaps. Ronald Burn 


comes across from his logs (in BotH) as a far more | 


likeable man, with a wide interest in the local people 
and their place-name culture, than AER who was 
the archetypal boring old fart of the SMC old 
guard. And Burn’s logs, on which BotH is based, 
were more detailed — and more interesting — 
than AER’s. Un homme beaucoup plus sympathique. 

The argument about Munro advanced by Alan 
Blanco is pretty thin, since one completes against the 
list of the Munros extant on the date of completion, 
the list having changed several times in the 20th 
century. And at the time of his death and against his 
own list Hugh Munro had still to do two separate 
mountains, not one: Carn an Fhidhleir and Carn Cloich- 
mhuilinn (the latter reduced to a Top in 1981). He 


able to claim an ascent — 29 years before Hillary and 
Tenzing — as AER appears to have done for Ben 
Wyvis? No, surely, for three reasons. One, they failed 
to get down alive, and a successful ascent should 
imply a safe return to the valley. Two, a shortfall of 
even a few metres at that height and in the jetstream 
still contains huge mountaineering difficulties (unlike 
the flat top of Wyvis). Three, Everest’s summit was 
a single goal in itself, not one of 280-odd summits. 
Sorry, chaps, you can’t hide behind AER. 

For pedants of course AER did not complete the 
Munros. Even if we assume he was 95% of the way 
up Wyvis (and could easily have strolled along the 
broad plateau, topped, and descended alive to the 
train), and that he got to the exact top of the other 282 
separate mountains in the 1891 Tables, then still he 
was only 99.98% complete. Not 100%. However, as 
the reverends Robertson and Burn would have 
pointed out, humans are all imperfect: there are 
surely many complete Munroists who knowingly or 
not have not stood on the exact summits of the 
Munros, due to mists, or to trig points or cairns not 
at the precise summit. This writer fought his way in 
a blizzard on hands and knees to touch the trig point 
of Ben Vorlich (Loch Earn), then crawled down out of 
the hurricane and discovered in the car later from 


the map that the summit was several metres further 
on. | returned with my son 25 years later to square 
the tick with conscience, but if | hadn’t | would 
still feel | had climbed it that first occasion even though 
| was 0.01% short. Ronald Burn probably had several 
such percentage slippages too, as | have indicated 
above, and most human Munroists do too. 

Finally, ina sense AER is the first Munroist because 
he is regarded as such, his claimed achievement 
indicating to those who came after him that “it could 
be done”. A Christopher Columbus of the serried 
waves of Highland peaks proving you could get to 
the far side and survive. Hugh Munro drowned, as 


it were, in sight of land, several years later. Ronald 
Burn was the Amerigo Vespucci, following in the 
trail-blazer's wake but going a little further by doing 
the Tops. Hamish Brown, only number 62 but the 
man who first did them in a continuous round, might be 
considered a Pilgrim Father. The rest of us by com- 
parison, in our swelling numbers, are mere package 
tourists. But A E Robertson showed us the way. 


Ed. — Yes, but surely Peter's Vorlich incident is more 
akin to Mallory and Irvine's “huge difficulties” than to 
AER's retreat from Wyvis? On Vorlich and Everest the 
top was strived for to the limit of ability, whereas AER 
seems to have willingly turned in only moderate weather. 


Lorraine Nicholson, Perth (Munros 1994) 


Like many others, I was drawn to the hills, ignorant of tables, heights or the importance of contours, because I was 
attracted to the more intrinsic values they offered: beauty, spirituality and freedom. In the beginning I knew of no lists, 
thus remaining untainted by any ambition to “climb them all”. Rather, I was motivated by what I see as an inherent 
character trait, the desire to seek out new places, to explore my immediate environs and beyond, gradually piecing the 
jigsaw together. To gain an appreciation of the overall lie of the land the most obvious thing to do is to climb to the highest 
point, and to do this would seem to me a very natural thing for anyone with an ounce of curiosity in their surroundings. 

When I did discover “the Munro phenomenon”, I had no real belief that I would ever complete them, although my 
collecting instinct, coupled with keeping company with those playing a similar game, meant that I plugged away at them 
quietly and gradually, but not exclusively. I have often been known to roam “outwith tables” with no more motivation 
than fancying the look or shape of a particular hill or imagining the view from it. 

Overall I would say I have, over the years, experienced a shifting focus. I was very much in zoom mode for a while 
but have now moved on to a more wide-angled view of things so that I appreciate being among the hills just as much. I, like 
many I imagine, have felt the puzzling and self-inflicted “pressure” of lists, so that while visiting an area with an unclimbed 
Munro or Corbett in it I would feel almost duty-bound to climb that rather than a hill of any lesser height. 

In general, with regard to different motivations, my view is that most hillgoers tend to be individualistic in their 
approach and while some may respond to the sad phenomenon of peer pressure, I think most are driven by more personal 
needs for fulfilment. There is no doubt that lists give structure, just like rules are necessary for any game, but structures can 
be recreated and personalised just as rules can be bent or ignored. In this way independence of approach can be maintained 
from any total control. I know that males still dominate the outdoor scene in terms of numbers, but I think more and more 
women are taking to the hills so that in time things may become more evenly balanced in terms of representation. 

Psychologically there are some fundamental differences between men and women with regard to hills. In my experience 
males are far more driven, single-minded almost to the point of obsession. In some cases this is possibly an overspill from 
professional lives where competitiveness and the need to reach goals are so much a part of everyday life. Proof of this 
might be concluded from the fact that many men go out on their own to bag hills, unwilling to compromise their hill 
ambitions. Social interaction has a much higher priority on hill-women’s agendas. Of course there are very highly motivated 
high achievers amongst career women too, but I think women are more able to divorce their working lives from their 
recreational time. Women are also far more likely to modify their plans if the weather is really bad, to perhaps a low-level 
walk. This would be too much of a come-down for most males! 

Women are, I feel, less in need of recognition of their achievements — which could, in part, explain why many of those 
of us who do not choose to register their completion are likely to be women. Women achieve quietly. I don’t see this 
as a weakness, rather as a strength. In the December issue of TGO, Cameron McNeish entitled his editorial 
“Conquering, and Collecting”, with reference to hillbagging. The word “conquering” is a very male thing, underlying 
most males’ needs to dominate (even their landscape! ), and shows an inherent need for power. In contrast, women are 
more driven by intrinsic values such as the aesthetic beauty, the spirituality of place and freedom. 


Elizabeth Pilling, Edinburgh (Munros 1976, Donalds 1990, Corbetts 1994) 


In the late 1980s I had a very demanding job and wasn’t getting out on to the hills much. By the end of 1988 stress was 
imminent and I decided to have a day on a local hill to get some fresh air. For reasons I now forget I chose Windlestraw 
Law rather than the Pentlands. Shock horror at my total lack of fitness. Christmas was spent in Dundee and Boxing Day on 
Mount Battock. New Year’s resolution: “To regain fitness by doing Corbetts and Donalds”. Obsession soon followed 
with any spare time spent poring over maps and making lists with days then weekends and holidays and sometimes 
evenings after work on the hills. 

How many Donalds could I do in a day? How many Corbetts could be linked into one expedition? Fitness and sanity 
(though some would say madness) had returned and I felt better for it. Many of the Donalds were solo outings but I was 
fortunate that a friend was also doing Corbetts so we enjoyed some splendid days together and also started collecting 
spiders for a montane spider survey. Which hills had a good variety of spiders? Were these the ones which also had a 
good variety of flowers? Often there was the added bonus of bird sightings — golden eagle or dotterel. Always the 
satisfaction of ticking off on my various lists. 

All too soon the end of my objective was in sight and it was with mixed feelings that I got to the top of my final Corbett 
in 1994. My present obsession is my work! 13 
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I KNOW that perception of age changes as you get older, 
but one week in November has forced me into a radical 
rethink. Not only did I have to grasp the ridiculous 
concept that a youthful friend was 60, I also went to hear 
two of the fittest pensioners around giving lectures. Sir 


Christian Bonington CBE and Hamish Brown were born | 


within a week of each other in August 1934, yet I defy 
even the most cliché-ridden tabloid journalist to pigeon- 
hole them as “elderly”. 

It was interesting to see the similarities and contrasts 
in appearance and performance. On the Monday night 
Bonington spoke in aid of the leprosy charity, Lepra, at 
Kilgraston School, Bridge of Earn, about his three trips 
to the Tibetan mountain, Sepu Kangri. On the 
Wednesday Brown addressed the Stirling branch of the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society on Morocco. 

Both men were lean and fit. Bonington seemed the taller 
— sadly there’s no Frindall-compiled source of moun- 
taineers’ heights — and, perhaps because of this, looked 
a little gaunt rather than just slim. Bonington was greyer 
than Brown, especially in the beard, though Brown did 
have the advantage of a recently acquired Moroccan 
tan. (You fancy them, you do — Ed.) 

One contrast was in their attitude to technology. 
Bonington loved it: his whole carefully-crafted show 
was presented from his Macintosh laptop, without a 
glitch. Dramatic photographs were intercut with 
occasional video and sound clips and routes were traced 
by moving red lines, rather than just a wobbly pointer. 


Brown was not even all that keen on the remote control 
of the slide projector. You could not imagine him taking 
solar-powered satellite phones to Morocco so he could 
set up a website, as Bonington had done in Tibet. 

Both men are of course highly experienced professional 
speakers and both had excellent slides. Bonington was 
telling a particular story and so his lecture had an 
intrinsic structure. And it was a lecture, occasionally a 
little formal, whereas Brown, you felt, was just talking to 
you much as he would if showing his slides at home with 
a handheld viewer with dodgy batteries. Yet despite his 
apparent ease and fluency, I was perturbed to realise that 
the irritating person noisily jangling change in his pocket 
was in fact the speaker. 

Bonington spoke for over two hours and there was no 
time for questions. My prepared question for Brown, 
“Why haven’t you written a book about Morocco?” was 
answered during the talk by the information that the 
manuscript of his end-to-end Atlas walk is now complete. 
I look forward to its publication. Bonington’s book 
about Sepu Kangri (Tibet Secret Mountain, Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 1999, written with his neurologist 
friend and co-explorer, Charlie Clarke), made me laugh 
aloud a couple of times in the early chapters but tailed 
off into yet another expedition account. The local colour, 
interesting at first, eventually verged on padding and 
there were more appendices than a doctoral thesis. There 
may be little to choose between the two men as speakers, but 
Brown, the poet, will always be in a different class as a writer. 


Never mind the Boardman-Tasker, forget the Outdoor Writers’ Guild Golden Eagle. It’s time for 
the first in an occasional series of cringingly bad, amusingly inappropriate or interestingly derivative 
pieces of outdoor writing, the Golden TACky Awards: 


Longest sentence (incorporating the longest 
final sentence) award 


Jim Perrin, in TGO February 1999, ended his column 
“Donegal, Errigal, Cathal” with 134 unhindered words: 


“As | climbed on along the narrow ridge towards the 
summit pinnacle — surely one of the smallest in these 
islands off the edge of Europe — that emotion was 
subsumed into something more difficult to grasp, until each 
white and splintered stone seemed to me like a marker 
for the death of some hope, some ambition, some attempt 
to connect and make good — little sepulchres, each 
of them, to aspiration, to effort, scattered around 
unnoticed and unperceived in the dull and sodden mist, 
but each of them commemorating somehow that none 
of this progress without a clear end in view is waste, 
and that every step along The Way towards the source 
and summit of common selfless humanity, however 
blindly or instinctively taken and perhaps even at 
whatever cost, is still noted, is still worthwhile.’ 


Slow to catch on award 


Cameron McNeish, describing Sgurr nan Gillean on p133 
of The Munro Almanac, 3rd edition, revised 1998: 
“Descend the west ridge steeply to the Tooth of Sgurr nan 
Gillean. To the north of the Tooth a narrow cleft known 
as Nicholson’s Chimney offers an abseil route from 
where you can contour across the screes to regain the 
ridge east of Am Basteir.’ 


The Tooth, Policeman, Gendarme, call it what you will, 
broke off in, it is believed, the winter of 1986/87. 
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Hey, these 8000ers are easy really award 

From an advertising flier, The Tiso Talks — 1999-2000: 
Mick Fowler, Vertical Pleasure — “The UK's foremost 
alpine climber looks back on his achievements to date. 
From daring first ascents of British sea stacks to the 
ultimate challenge of the Himalaya in one entertaining 
evening.” [TAC’s italics] 


Ohmygod nightmare typo award 

Dave Hewitt (and self-subedited, so he can't even shift 
the blame), “Out there this weekend” listings, The Scots- 
man Outdoors, 26/6/99: Scottish Coal-Carrying 
Championships, Kelty: 

“... although whether any racer will retain enough strength 
for the Tossing the Sheath Championship afterwards 
remains to be seen”. 


Now, where was that cupboard dark enough to hide in? 


Bad taste reprint award 


Baton Wicks, for their 1997 omnibus edition reprint 
of Hamish Brown’s 1988 book Climbing the Corbetts 
complete with: “Some useful addresses ... Nancy Smith, 
Fasgadh, Fersit’. 


The much missed Nancy died in 1991. 


Further nominations welcome. 
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Mier many years ago, in the first flush of nordic 
enthusiasm, | was given a book called Cross-country 
Skiing, written by Ned Gillette and John Dostal. It was 
about the only book on the UK market at the time, as is 
demonstrated by the fact that | simultaneously bought a 
copy for my partner. Well, we were keen as mustard, so 
the book went with us on every outing and we memorised 
every inch of text, every drawing and photograph. Didn't 
do us much good though. You can’t learn to ski from reading 
a book. 

The best skiing books, such as Paul Parker's Free-Heel 
Skiing, inspire rather than instruct. Parker can say more in 
a phrase (‘point your headlights”, “big toe, little toe”) than 
most writers can say in a whole book, and his selection 
of backcountry photographs and anecdotes reminds us of 
the great days we've had and the even better ones that 
lie ahead. | dip into his book all the time, but although 
Roger Homyer'’s new handbook has some good ideas 
and some sane advice, for a book on skiing, it's a pretty 
pedestrian effort. ‘ 

First of all, the title neither explains nor inspires: cross- 
country skiing for most people means langlauf, either on 
prepared tracks or through forests, yet this book tries to 
cover all aspects of nordic skiing including piste tele- 
marking and mountain touring. The author reckons it’s all 
a continuum: I'm less and less sure of this, as gear 
gets more and more specialised. Most skiers | know stick 
to one discipline or the other, and although the book makes 
it clear that anyone intent on touring needs all the skills 
of the winter hillwalker and more, the casual reader might 
feel that the transition from track to Tolmount is only a 
matter of degree. That's wrong: they’re different sports, 
and the gulf is getting wider. 

But my main complaint about the book is the production, 
layout and appendix. Most of the photographs are too 
small to be either edifying or aesthetic, the drawings are 
often crude, and the information in the appendix is quite 
bizarre. How likely is a tyro skier to want the address of 
a manufacturer of dry ski slopes? Not very, I'd hazard, yet 
this is included while most major holiday operators are 
not. The information on ski instruction is a bit hit-and- 
miss: several alpine ski instruction outfits are named, but 
only one nordic specialist (Free Heel at Inverdruie, since 
swallowed up by the Braemar monster). There's a puzzling 


series of references to Huntley (sic) nordic ski centre, but 
no mention of the nordic ski track at Glenmore Lodge. The 
Glenmore cafe doesn’t import TUA skis any more. These 
may seem like quibbles, but the appendix, which should be 
a source of good hard information for readers based through- 
out the country, reads like Roger's address book. 

Yet there’s good stuff here too. Roger Homyer is either a 
damn good instructor or he’s been very well taught himself 
(or both, | guess). His progressions are excellent and 
some of his tips and games are worth trying out. It’s 
just frustrating that the book is so poorly presented that 


beginners will not be able to use the photos or diagrams 
for assistance. For example, whose bright idea was it 
to use an artificial ski slope in Plymouth to demonstrate 
downhill techniques? The eye is drawn to the honey- 
comb of the matting rather than to the finer points of 
technique; compare this with the drawings in Paul Parker's 
book or the linked photographs in Vic Bein’s Mountain 
Skiing, both of which clearly show the edging and 


Weight transfer that allow the skis to turn. Anyway, nordic 


skiing on the mat is purgatory. 

If you want to learn to ski, get some lessons. If you want 
to improve, get lots of practice and more lessons. And if 
you want to be inspired, read Paul Parker's book. Roger 
Homyer’s book, which retails at a mere £5.90 from 
Corner Stones Publishers, Bothan Airigh, Insh, Kingussie, 
PH21 1NT, has its uses — but it won't teach you to ski! 


Tessa Carroll, Stirling 


PEEL FELL, 12 April, 1997, the tenth anniversary of the Ed’s watershed walk.“OK, let’s count up how many Marilyns we 
have between us,” he says. Back come the numbers, some fired back immediately, others more tentative after tottings-up 
of Munros, Corbetts, etc: 742, 1203, 329 and so on and so on. I sit quietly while the total scrolls through the thousands. 
“Tessa?” “Er ... dunno really.” At this point I’ve barely got into my head what a Marilyn is, and I know my total will be 
nearer what one of these folk knocks off in a weekend. We run through them: Coniston Old Man, Dumyat, Meikle Bin ... 
and work out that Peel Fell is my tenth. At least it’s a round number. 

Since then, I’ve been up a lot more hills, almost all in the company of the long-suffering Ed. I’ve also learnt that “Er ... 
dunno really” is not an acceptable answer, and I do now, in self-defence, keep a list, and it does include running totals 
(93 Marilyns as this goes to press, since you ask). But more importantly for me, it has notes on the walk itself — birds, 
animals, and flowers seen, people met, Brocken Spectres and rainbows and days of nothing seen but the grey inside of | 
acloud ... It’s neither a tick list nor one of the beautifully detailed journals like those I’ve seen belonging to other walkers, — 
just signposts to jog my memory of days that blur into each other months on. No-one with my combination of sloth — 
and slowness could be a real bagger, but I don’t think it’s in my nature anyway. I’ve never really collected anything 
seriously, somehow feeling the idea of collecting, of wanting the complete set, overshadowed the thing itself. And it’s 
the thing itself, being out in the hills, that I love, however much I moan about how hard work it is. In spells when, for 
one reason or another, I can’t get out for a few weeks, I realise how much I need to for all kinds of reasons. Tiny hills that 
don’t feature in any list can be just as good as mighty peaks, even better sometimes. I like to go back to favourite nearby © 
hills and to explore new places. So I guess I’m hooked, in my own way. I’ve no desire to complete any list, and will at 
all costs avoid the adrenaline rushes of aggy ridges and bad steps. But once I’ve started off up a hill, I am, so I’m 
told, “amazingly stubborn” about getting to the top. Which is why I won’t be setting off up Sgurr Dearg. 
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Meall Beag mailbag 


Dear TAC, 


Geoff Boycott in Aviemore. 


The article in TAC43 about the 
Cairn Gorm funicular. Hard hitting, 
but not hard enough. 

Let’s look at this thing and attack 
the opposition where it is going to 
cause them most damage. We can 
hurt them now, but their unwanted 
white elephant isn’t going to make 
them any money for another two 
years at least. By then the local 
economy could be in ruins. 

So, boycott everything and every- 
one that has anything to do with 
supporting or constructing the 
funicular. The Aviemore Chamber 
of Commerce is behind the thing, 
so don’t buy anything from Avie- 
more. Not even from the gear shops. 
Certainly not petrol or accommodation. 

Many walkers and climbers go 
skiing in winter. That may be news 
to Iain Robertson of Highlands and 
Islands Enterprise if he ever reads 
this. Boycott the Cairngorm Chair- 
lift Company. Their lift workers 
must be the most miserable in Scotland 
anyway, so ski elsewhere and enjoy 
a bit of banter with the lifties, instead 
of suffering the CCC Temple of Doom. 

Hamish Swan is the CCC chairman 
and chairing is something he must 
like doing, because that is what he 
does for the Belhaven Brewery. If 
you want to give him a bloody nose 
for screwing up our mountain, then 
boycott his poxy beers. 

The Bank of Scotland also 
deserves its share of the blame for 
this fine mess. The CCC has its bank 
account with Peter Burt’s empire 
and the bank has had ample oppor- 
tunity to influence a decision to 
follow a more sensible option on 
Cairn Gorm. Surely it is now time for 
all of us with a passion for the 
Scottish mountains to tell the bank 
where to insert its plastic cards. 

If any other TAC readers know of 
any other ways of getting at these 
people and hitting them in the 
wallet, then I am sure their sugges- 
tions would be worthy of printing. 


Yours, 

Jimmy the Gael 

War on HIE, Shelterstone Bunker 
Behind Enemy Lines 
ee | 
Dear TAC, 


While perusing the Sunday Times 
on 31 October (yes, I know I 
shouldn't have anything to do with 
Murdoch’s rags but I happened to 


see this particular issue), I came 
across a piece about the funding of 
the Countryside Alliance. It men- 
tioned a list of those who are 
bankrolling this disparate cluster of 
trapscallions. 

The name that made me sit up 
and take notice was “Paul Van 
Vlissengen [I thought it was 
Vlissingen but there you go, either 
it’s my memory or sloppy journalism], 
of one of Holland’s richest families.” 

Naive of me, I guess, but as this is 
obviously the same Paul van 
Vlissingen who owns the Letterewe 
Estate and was party to the drawing 
up of the Letterewe Accord, I 
assumed he was on “our” side, as far 
as that’s possible for an absentee 
(and foreign) owner of a large 
Scottish estate. 

Silly of me, obviously. But that’s 
how you make lots of money in the 
first place, isn’t it? — batting for 
both sides. 


Yours, 
Kevin Borman 
Sheffield 


Ed. — Aye, and this same Letterewe 
Estate which likes to be seen as so 
upfront positive towards walkers 
(and they certainly have put in 
some quality work on their path 
network) appears to be less nicey- 
nicey when it comes to other 
outdoor enthusiasts. In the past 
few months there have been reports 
of a keeper on Letterewe instigating 
a very unpleasant confrontation 
with some experienced canoeists, 
and a mountain biker encountering 
problems. Less accord there, for sure. 


[iis as RS a 
Dear TAC, 


Much to chew on in TAC43. Firstly 
and most importantly, humble 
apologies to Calum MacRoberts (p/6) 
for the duff information he received 
from the Invercauld Estate Office in 
August. We will try harder next year 
and take a leaf out of Glenlivet’s book: 
“If you see a load of Land Rovers 
and folk with flags, avoid them”. We 
have three Hillphones going on the 
Estate in the stalking season, which 
I hope people find helpful. Grouse 
shooting and deer stalking are very 
important economic activities in this 
area and we try and keep the 
disturbance to walkers to a minimum. 
We will keep an eye out for Kevin 
Donkin’s lost pole. I notice at least 
one of our keepers with a walking 
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pole he definitely did not pay for! I 
lost a nice green tweed hat in the 
Slugain area in September and if 
anyone finds it, I would love it back 
(a bottle of Lochnagar to the finder). 
On the subject on the dreaded 
mobile phone masts (p5), there is an 
obvious conflict of interests. Many of 
us now use mobile phones and find 


them very useful when out and about. 
In addition the Mountain Rescue 
Team’s job is much easier if the walker 
in difficulty or his or her mate has a 
phone. For the system to work, the 
masts must be up high, where they are 
difficult to conceal. The Orange mast 
south of Braemar and the one on 
Mount Blair look dreadful, we would 
all agree. The site for the Braemar one 
was agreed with SNH and the local 
planners, who were equally horrified 
when they saw it erected, but could 
do nothing. The low level masts for 
motorists can generally be hidden in 
trees or painted brown to blend in. To 
get a phone signal while out in the 
high hills, the mast must be up there 
too. Roll on the satellites. 


Yours sincerely, 

Simon Blackett 

Factor, Invercauld Estates 
Braemar 


Ed. — One aspect of the phone 
mast debate is that little legislative 
help is likely from central govern- 
ment. Speak with local planners and 
you'll find them unhappy about the 
masts but completely unable to 
intervene if the structures are under 
15m in height. The word is that 
government policy is heavily behind 
any perceived “progress” in commun- 
ications technology, such that masts 
are officially seen as good things 
even if they do offend a myriad of eyes. 


SSS ea | 
Dear TAC, 


Wanted — hillwalkers’ records. 
(Warbeck has a few old Santana and 
Genesis LPs; you can have those - 

Ed.) 1 am about to embark on a 
statistical analysis of hillwalkers’ data 
to test the validity of Naismith’s Rule 
and to examine alternative models. 
There have been plenty of previous 
studies along these lines, the majority 


by walkers looking at just their own 
data but nothing, statistically rigorous 
as far as I can see. I would be grateful 
for any data which TAC readers are 
able to provide. The minimum I need is 
a table of total ascent/distance/time 
with an indication of the geographical 
region (Scotland, Pond District etc). 
Explanatory notes such as snow 
conditions or lengthy stops which would 
extend the time taken may be helpful. 
The results will be published on 
www. biber fsnet.co.uk All data 
sources will be acknowledged. 

If you are able to help, please email 
a file to chris@biber fsnet.co.uk or 
post to Chris Crocker, 2 Holly Bank, 
Frodsham WA6 6QY. Order of prefer- 
ence is electronic (any format), typed, 
handwritten, but all data will be used. 


Yours, 
Chris Crocker 
Frodsham 


ae aS ae as See rere | 
Dear TAC, 


Coire nan Giomach (7AC43, p19) 
does indeed mean corrie of the 
lobster: there’s also a /eacann and 
an allt of the pincered one. But maybe 
it was an OS traduction of a more 
likely giomanach, a hunter or sports- 
man. On the other hand, the al/t 
flows down into Loch Sron Smeur, the 
loch of the brambly nose, so maybe a 
bit of nouvelle cuisine was going on. 


Yours, 

Peter Drummond 

Airdrie 
ae ae ea = ee) 
Dear TAC, 


Unusual things seen on Ballencleuch 
Law recently reminded me of the 
“hills have spies” revelations of 
TAC43. The day of these observations 
is also significant as it was on a 
particular late October weekend when 
a larger than usual number of demon 
baggers were in the vicinity, including 
suspected masterspy Blanco. 

It seemed a perfectly ordinary, 
peaceful morning as we set off but 
then there they were — yellow sheep, 
bright, and unmistakable, sunflower- 
yellow sheep! Whether or not one of 
their number was in a bothy, pleasant 
or otherwise, somewhere nearby we 
did not investigate, nor did we want 
to know. 

All pure coincidence — or not? 


FAB, 

Helen McLaren 

Pool of Muckhart 
Se Se aa 


Dear TAC, 


I too have noticed some anomalies 
among, the English “near miss” tops 
(TAC43, pp18-19). 

When I visited Firth Fell (trig point, 
607m) and Birks Fell earlier this year, 
(a) the latter was clearly higher than 
the former and (b) I had no doubt 
that the ground by the ruined building 
(not marked on the 1:25000 map) at 
SD919761 was at least 1m higher 
than the ground on the SW side of 
the wall where the OS have the 
608m spot height. So much so, in 
fact, that I did not even bother with 
the double (difficult) wall crossing 
needed to visit that point. It was not, 
however, possible to be sure whether 
the 919761 spot was higher or lower 
than distant Sugar Loaf (609m spot 
height) on Horse Head Moor. 

I conclude that, in Marilyn terms, 
Birks Fell (the Marilyn in the original 
RHB list) is at Jeast a twin of 
Sugar Loaf and may still be the actual 
Marilyn. Bearing in mind the possible 
errors in the spot heights (as distinct 
from trigs), it is less easy to say 
whether any point reaches 610m 
and frankly I think some sophist- 
icated surveying, or a steam-driven 
altimeter, would be needed to 
determine this. 

My notes on Calf Top, visited two 
years ago, read simply “There was a trig 
point at the clear topmost point”. Now 
this does not prove that there was no 


Time once again for the steam- 
driven altimeter 


tuft of heather slightly higher than 
“the station height at ground level” 
(to quote the OS about trig points 
at summits), for I was probably not 
worried about 20cm; however I think 
it unlikely that the difference would 
have been much more than that. But 
of course if the trig point height is 
really 609.3m (1999ft), then even 
this small addition could push Calf 
Top into the Hewitt category. 

Iilgill Head is more difficult. I was 
there in cloud and quite pleased to be 
certain of both tops. All I can say is 
that their relative heights seemed to 
be as I expected. With regard to Mike 
Jacob’s observation, such estimates 
are very difficult to make when in one 
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direction the horizon is low, flattish 
ground (or perhaps even sea) whereas 
in the other the background is much 
higher hills. This will make the true 
summit, viewed from the SW with 
Scafell beyond, seem lower than it is, 
and the SW top look higher. Further, 
there is a 603m trig point near the 
SW top and hence any doubts would 
lead to a reduction in the 609m height 
of the main summit, not an increase in 
that of the SW summit. 

High Seat has a 608m trig point 
which Wainwright quotes as having a 
1996ft bench mark, and it seems fairly 
clear that there is no ground more than 
a foot or so higher than this. And 
Renwick Fell, visited last year, also has 
a trig point, this time 609m, which 
was clearly at its summit. So no new 
2000ft hills here. More interestingly, 
nearby Watch Hill has a spot at the 
currick easily 2m or 3m higher than 
the 602m spot height and thus probably 
qualifies as a SubHewitt with a 30m 
drop. And it took me some time to 
find Renwick Fell, which I know as 
Thack Moor; to say that it is “on 
Cross Fell”, nine miles away, merely 
confirms my prejudice against a class- 
ification based on drop alone. 

My explorations have revealed sev- 
eral other hills where the highest point 
is likely to be higher than the “map 
summit” (even if we assume that height 
to be accurate). In most cases the 
matter is not very significant; if a 
Marilyn has a drop of 247m rather than 
244m, or a Hewitt a height of 683m 
rather than 681m, then few of us will 
worry. We should perhaps guard 
against getting too worked up about 
precision just because some arbitrary 
limit (2000ft and 3000ft? 600m and 
150m?) is at stake. Visit the near 
misses anyway and make sure — they 
are usually worthwhile. Having said 
that, there is one aspect which niggles. 
I am (unlike many) happy with spot 
heights in metres, because the 
probable error is at least as large as 
this. But trig points and bench- 
marks, precisely identifiable points, have 
a probable error of only 0.2m and so 
values to metres lose some of the 
surveyed information. Should we try to 
persuade the OS to give trig point 
heights to 0.1m on future Explorer 
maps? Or (since this would be futile) 
to make such information readily 
available in some other way? Perhaps 
one of TAC’s readers closer to the 
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action will tell me that it already is ey 


available. If so, I would welcome details. 


Yours, 
David Purchase, Bristol 
ESE ea ae | 
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Meall Bea: 


Dear TAC, 


I’m fair pleased at popping up every 
now and again in Murdo Munro’s 
cartoon-strip, but I’m baffled by the 
story-line in TAC43. Surely you 
don’t intend to kill me off? It won’t 
do. I’ve been with you from the 
beginning. I never complained about 
you giving me less hair than I’ve got. 
I insist on staying. 

Furthermore, I’m doctor, not Mr. 
It would please my family and the 
University of Stirling if you made 
that change. Orrabestorratime, as we 
say in the uncultured Hillfoots. 


Yours sincerely, 

Rennie McOwan 

Stirling 

Perkin Warbeck responds — 


Gratifying though it is to have Rev 
Dr McOwan respond in print to 
his continuing popularity as a 
Murdo Munro character, one fears 
he has somewhat missed the point. 

Far from violent death signifying 
a character's passing, one will 
probably find that RevDoc goes 
from strength to strength. Murdo 
himself for example has been killed 
time without number — well some 
quite high number less than 43 
anyway. 

As for the amount of hair with 
which he is bestowed, I disclaim 
responsibility. Somewhere near the 
start I told the Swan to base the 
character on Mr Pastry who may be 
remembered fondly by older readers. 
Does TAC have any young readers? 
ar ee a ee ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


The principal bassoonist of the 
Manchester Camerata Orchestra, 
Laurence Perkins, is currently touring 
with a programme of music and 
words based on sea themes, inspired 
by Sacheverell Sitwell’s description 
of the instrument as being “like a 
sea-god speaking”. However he is 
also a keen mountaineer, particularly 
in more remote areas, and is looking 
to put together a similar programme 
with a mountains theme. So far 
Norman MacCaig, is in the frame, as 
is Bill Murray, but any suitable 
shortish examples of mountain 
literature, poetry or prose would be 
welcomed, particularly a decent 
translation of Duncan Ban Mac- 
Intyre’s “In Praise of Beinn Dorain”. 
These should be sent to Laurence 
Perkins, 10 Adria Rd, Didsbury, 
Manchester, Albion, M20 6SG. 
Knowing TAC readers to be a 


distressingly hyper-literate lot, I’m 
hoping for an encouragingly heavy 
response to this appeal. Thanks in 
advance for all contributions. 


Kind regards, 
Roderick Manson, Blairgowrie 


Perkin “Hill-God” Warbeck again — 


I congratulate Rev Dr Perkins on 
his name. I myself played the 
bassoon in the Grove Academy 
school orchestra when Munros 
were but a twinkle in my eye. I was 
told by my teacher that it was 
called “the faggot” in France 
because of its appearance. Perhaps 
this could form the basis of the 
principal bassoonist s next work. 

[eine ede series Sse Can Lea ee aa 
Dear TAC, 


I am a PhD student at the University 
of Leeds interested in wild land 
perception mapping. I have designed 
an Internet questionnaire with the 
aim of collecting information on 
how wild land is perceived in Scotland, 
perceptions which can be used to 
produce a map which reflects the 
wild land condition of an area. 

There may be two measurable 
criteria having a strong influence on 
wild land perception in Scotland. 
One factor is closely linked to the 
idea of the “long walk in” and termed 
in the questionnaire as “remoteness 
from mechanised access”. It can be 
measured as the minimum time it 
takes a walker to reach a particular 
destination from any origin (usually 
a road or car park). A second factor 
strongly influencing wild land 
perception is the impact of certain 
man-made features such as roads, 
hill roads, pylons, hydroelectric 
power plants, etc. This is also 
referred to as “apparent natural- 
ness”. The presence of such features 
can detract from a wild land 
experience, particularly when the 
features are visible. 

I would like to make the question- 
naire available to a wide range of 
people and the gathered information 
can be used to assist in land manage- 
ment, conservation and national 
park planning in particular. The 
questionnaire can be found at: 
http://www.ccg.leeds.ac.uk/steffen/ 
questionnaire ].html 


Yours, 

Steffen Fritz, School of Geography 
University of Leeds, Leeds, LS2 9PS 
pgsf@geography.leeds.ac.uk 
SSS See ae eS aes) 
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Dear TAC, 


Gah, you’re losing your grip so you 
are. Time was when TAC constituted 
the only reliable source of information 
for hill/cricket crossover fetishists 
like myself, a solid source of data 
on both counts. What other maga- 
zine would, for instance, have noted 
that the neighbouring summits of 
Croft Head and Capel Fell share 
names with English Test cricketers, or 
mused on six wickets having fallen 
during an ascent of Gwastedyn Hill 
in Wales? 

But now what do we get? TAC43, 
p12, your Ed attempts some high- 
flown lit-crit review of Ronald 
Turnbull and Roy Clayton’s book 
and compares them to “watching 
Lance Kluesner and Daryll Cullinan 
bat together for South Africa”. Come 
on, get it right, it’s Klusener — and 
it’s not just a typo as the mistake is 
repeated twice in the next five lines. 

What on earth’s happening at 
TAC Towers? Stop taking your eye 
off the ball! Next thing we know 
you'll be confusing Ben Humble 
with Anil Kumble, Keith Stackpole 
with Stac Pollaidh. 


Yours, 
Wasim Jaffer 
Orange Free State 


SSeS Sey ee | 
Dear TAC, 


Since the “nice woman (honest)” 
referred to in a short paragraph by 
Donald Shiach in TAC42 (p11) is a 
near neighbour of mine, I read the 
piece with more than the usual 
degree of interest. Increasing pressure 
on Strathfarrar is no different to any 
other Munrobagging area, but this 
bottleneck seems to cause more 
anguish than others. That the road 
through the glen is private is beyond 
question (even the Highland Council 
road gangs aren’t allowed up to 
repair it). 

This shouldn’t mean that the 
plebeian hordes are denied access 
of course, and they aren’t — but 
there are certain rules to be observed. 
In the high season (July/August) I 
have arrived at the gate at 9am only 
to find myself at the end of a grow- 
ing, queue of anxious Munrobaggers 
waiting for the tickets to be distributed. 

The first rule therefore is — arrive 
early. If you do arrive to find the 
gate locked and the glen full, the 
second rule is — be patient. Don’t 
forget that the good people handing, 
out the tickets are not responsible for 


who is allowed in, or when. Although 
the official limit is 25 cars, thanks to 
their good nature, that limit is 
frequently overlooked. Most people 
driving into the glen simply go up 
to the dam, take a photograph, and 
drive straight back down again, so you 
won’t have to wait long for a vacancy. 

The impatient can always park by the 
gate and enjoy a circular route around 
Beinn a’Bha’ach Ard — a _ pleasant 
hill in its own right and as fine a 
viewpoint as any from the trig point. 

However, it’s worth waiting to get 
in. My local postie (who has a key, 
and therefore unfettered access) 
claims that Strathfarrar is the finest 
of the glens hereabouts — finer even 
that Affric. I find it hard to disagree. 
It’s a very fine glen, and it’s also 
worth remembering that the special 
quality of Strathfarrar is enhanced 
by the relative absence of traffic. 

So if you find yourself fuming with 
frustration at the gate, remember that 
the real villain of the piece is the 
Nature Conservancy Council (aided 
and abetted by the Hydro). If you 
wish to direct your venom at any 
organisation, look no further. 


Best wishes, 

Dave Iles 

Beauly 
Eee aah See WT eae | 


Dear TAC, 


Is it just me, or does anyone else 
out there have sympathy with the 
inhabitants of Lawers village, who 
were given rather bad press in 
TAC43, p11? They tive on a narrow 
wee road with no public parking 
places, and they rely on vehicular 
access for their livelihoods. If the 
hotel car park fills up every weekend 
with cars owned by folk who don’t 
stay there, eat there or drink there, is 
it any wonder the owners get hacked 
off? If the horn-carver gets three 
walkers’ cars filling his customer 
spaces, then he can pretty well shut 
up shop for the day, because his 
passing trade will do exactly that — 
pass. I’d estimate that a fiver each 
from those three cars is no more 
than appropriate compensation for 
one lost sale. And the farmers need 
only the occasional idiot diagonally- 
parked and fouling access to turn 
them against walkers in general and 
those with cars in particular. 

TAC readers, of course, are court- 
esy personified at all times. But 
perhaps we can acknowledge that “a 
very small percentage” of hillwalkers 


are “arrogant unpleasant boneheads” 
(to borrow the phraseology our 
esteemed Ed applied to the Lawers- 
ites). You’ve met them, I’ve met 
them, we’ve all met them. I also 
suspect (though I hesitate to advance 
the thesis here) that the single- 
minded Munrobagging community 
might be rather richer in bone- 
heads than most random cross- 
sections of the hill-going population. 
The “promotion” of An Stuc to 
Munro status must have brought 
down an avalanche of such frothingly 
determined table-tickers on Lawers 
village — enough to fill all the available 
spaces and then spill out into drives 
and thoroughfares on many occasions. 

Now, there’s a guy who visits the 
folk across the road from us maybe 
twice, three times a year, and he 
always parks so that it takes me a 
forty-one-point turn to get my car 
out into the road. Those who know 


me will attest that I am the mildest 
of men, but just that little bit of 
inconsiderate parking reduces me to 
a state of intemperate fury. Can you 
imagine what it would be like if that 
happened to you week in, week out, 
year round? And if it stopped you 
doing your job and earning your live- 
lihood? And if the folk (or at least, 
folk apparently very much like the 
folk) who caused the problem in the 
first place described you as an 
arrogant unpleasant bonehead? 

The Lawers folk aren’t the 
problem; the absence of good public 
car parking is the problem. That’s 
what hill-walkers and local residents 
should be complaining about — 
together. 


Yours, 
Grant Hutchison 
Beanoland 


ES See en ey 
Dear TAC, 


I have recently written a couple of 
ignored letters to 7rail. The first, 
pointing out the difference between 
Rannoch Moor being 180 miles 
square and 180 square miles, is a 
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silly and irritating mistake for an 
outdoor magazine to make, but not 
particularly important. The second, 
which had some idiot on Braeriach 
looking, for the “fabled barns” (and, 
I can’t think why, not finding them), 
seems to be downright irresponsible 
for a periodical which clearly aims 
itself, at least in part, at first-time 
walkers. Trail has not seen fit to print 
a correction and, although it is 
unlikely that anyone unaware that 
the barns have slipped a bit will be 
reading TAC, it might be worth 
mentioning. If nothing else, it might 
prompt 7rai/ to get potentially fatal 
route errors corrected. 


Yours, 

Grahaeme Barrasford Young, 

Frome 

aa Rais See ree 
Dear TAC, 


Having followed the saga of the 
Bastard Goats of Ben Vrackie 
(TACs passim) for some time, I feel 
that I must inform readers that there 
are other beasts out and about on 
our hills. On 25 July I set out in not 
very promising weather for an anti- 
clockwise round of the Cruachan 
hills. At Stob Garbh I began to see 
the hoofprints and droppings of 
several cattle. Judging from the size 
of the prints and the tufts of red hair 
these were Highlands — although the 
red hair and copious shite could, | 
suppose, be attributed to Chris Evans. 

The prints and droppings continued 
along the ridge to Stob Diamh, then 
swung, around and began to descend 
the narrow ridge leading towards 
Drochaid Glas. The droppings were 
very fresh and I speculated on what 
action to take should I meet the 
beasts on this narrow ridge in the mist 

. especially given the reputation 
of the Ben Vrackie goats! 

The trail disappeared in the bealach 
boulderfield and I suspect that cattle 
would have difficulty attaining the 
Drochaid Glas summit. The weather 
improved markedly soon after, and 
I saw no sign of these summiteers 
— or should that be summit steers? 


Yours, 
Ian Johnston, Bury 


PS — Re beards ef al (TAC 43, p!7), 
I thought I’d located a photo of a 
young Cameron McNeish with a 
clean-shaven chin and a full head 
of hair, but it turned out to be just 
my Wilderness Walks video upside 
down in the cupboard. 


Seqieu Seog |[vow 


NEAL BEGGS’ work is part of the Centre for Con- 
temporary Art’s capital development programme and 
is funded by the Scottish Arts Council National Lottery 
Fund. This helps explain its high profile, for it covers 
the full length of the entrance hall to the McLellan 
Galleries on Glasgow's Sauchiehall Street. 

The west wall lists all 284 current Munros in height 
order, giving the name and the height in metres and 
feet. Opposite is a list of 304 blocks of flats (of eight 
storeys or more) built in Glasgow between the 1950s 
and 1970s, giving the block name or number, road, 
and height in metres and feet. Highest is 11 Mitchellhill 
Road (196m), lowest is 42 Halley Place (32.2m). 

And that’s it. No pictures, no grid references, no 
comparison, no interpretation — just the names and 
heights. The information panel merely says that “the 
work will develop over the next 18 months as Beggs 
records a series of climbs throughout Scotland.” It 
does not indicate whether the flats will be climbed, but 


Beggs is reported to be planning to spend a night on 
top of every block, though he has apparently run into 
access restrictions from Glasgow City Council. If he 
manages it then presumably he can claim to have 
bagged the Beggs. 

On the assumption that art is intended to generate 
some sort of emotional response, | found this wall 
work surprisingly evocative, in a systematic kind of 
way. Stob Coire Sgriodain, which was that...? Ah 
yes, lots of snow, slid down the upper slopes, picked up 
a bottle that had popped out of Pete’s rucksack a minute 
or two earlier. April 1989 | think, from a Corpach base. 


Seeing all the names in a single large take makes | 


you realise how many there are. It sinks in much 
deeper than when looking at, say, the Harveys Munro 
wall-chart (though Harveys don't include the flats). 

In theory the inventory of flats should have been 
much less interesting than the hill listing, yet | wasn’t 
so sure. Again, this mysterious “it” started sinking in. 
All those flats, all those floors, all those rooms, all 
those people, what are they up to in their high-rise 
hide-outs? | felt | wouldn’t mind going back for more 
detailed study. 


Two weeks later | woke up in the car park of Liverpool 
Marina with an hour to spare before heading through 
the Mersey tunnel to my mother’s flat (two storeys, 
doesn't count) for Sunday breakfast. After a wind- 
assisted stroll round the Albert Dock | popped into 
the Tate Gallery of the north to see what was on 
offer. The first exhibit consisted of a roomful of giant 
net socks dangling from the ceiling, each with a bulg- 
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ing wodge of spices in the foot. Ugly, but pleasantly 
pungent. This was part of a city-wide exhibition called 
Trace, the theme of which was to “suggest materials 
or objects that allow us to reconstruct personal 
histories through memories and associations’. | don’t 
know if this theme is intended to be part of Beggs’ 
work too, but | found his big Munro display to be a more 
effective memory trigger than the spicy socks. Maybe 
that just shows I’m more list man than spice boy, 
naturally filing away hill names alongside hill memories. 

This inexplicable fascination with large-scale list- 
making seems harmless, but you have to be careful. 
On hearing the news that a Glasgow mother had been 
charged with murdering her six-year old son by 
pushing him out of a high-rise window, | didn’t think 
“how terrible, what could have driven her to that?” 
No, my first thought was “how high were the flats?” 
Not good. | thought art was supposed to broaden the 
mind, not channel it deeper into existing ruts. 

The concept of “list as art” seems to be gaining 
ground elsewhere, too. Tracey Emin’s “My Bed” scooped 
the recent Turner Prize publicity, but more interesting 
was “Everyone | have ever slept with”: a tent inscribed 
with the names of every body she had ever bagged. 

And Matthew Engel of The Guardian is running an 
occasional column called Listomania, to celebrate 
“the mundane and the simple, spare rhythm of 
brevity ... to show that euphony can be found any- 
where and everywhere.” | found some of the lists 
submitted by Engel’s readers to be quite captiv- 
ating, regardless of subject matter. | had no interest 
in Staffordshire coalmines of 1829, until | read this: 


Red Shag, Brief Furlong, Little Row, Peacock, 
Great Row, Cannel Row, Thirty Inch Cannel, 
Chalky Row, Frogs Row, Row Hurst, Easling. 


Even better, listen to the tea gardens of Assam: 


Gabroo Purbut, Cherideo, 
Ligri Pookrie, Hathi Pooti, 
Deopani, Mazengah, Towkok, 
Mackeypore, Suntok, 
Tingalibam, Lakmijan. 


Call me an artless codger if you like, but these lists stir 
my imagination more than any amount of proper poetry. 

So, where can the list art-form go from here? 
Beggs’ work has size and scale, impact and resonance, 
but it has no rhythm. Like music (and indeed hill- 
walking), list verse will surely work better if it has 
rhythm. The next step should therefore be to build 
on the work of Beggs, Emin and Engel to create more 
rhythmic verse from lists of hills. Here’s my first effort: 


Gun, Crock, Tinto 

Cracaval, Askival, Smean, 
Belig, Merrick, 

Glas Bheinn, Fashven, 
Scaw‘d Law, Ward Law, Hoove. 


No doubt some of you can do better than this childish 
homage to Trumpton and the shipping forecast. If 
you want some inspiration, pop along to the 
McLellan Galleries for a big wall Munro experience. 
It's more rewarding than dangling smelly socks from 


the ceiling. On display until 2001. 
Alan Blanco 


